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to manufacturers was prohibited in 1825, but this law was never enforced.
Nothing was done to regulate the economic relationship between masters and serfs, and so far as can be ascertained, from avowedly incomplete information, the financial burden of the servile population tended to rise. The average annual payment (obrok) exacted by the owners was raised from five rubles per male serf at the end of the eighteenth century to eight rubles in 1819. There were, of course, important deviations from these approximate average figures, but the general trend towards higher payments was unmistakable. The serfs of Count Sheremetev, for instance, paid thirteen rubles per male person in 1815, and twenty-two rubles in 1824, In some cases the obrok was forty rubles or more. The depreciation of the ruble makes it difficult to determine the real meaning of the figures quoted, but it may be well to remember that the price of bread in Moscow in 1811-1825 was almost three times as high as it was at the beginning of the century.
It is a curious coincidence that the emancipation of serfs in Russia should first have been tried in the Baltic provinces, where the nobility was solidly German and the servile population Estonian and Lithuanian, just as constitutional government was introduced in Finland and in the kingdom of Poland almost a centuiy before Russians were given even a taste of a parliamentary regime. The exploitation of the peasantry by the Baltic landowners and the resulting peasant uprisings forced the intervention of the St. Petersburg government, which in the early years of Alexander's reign was keenly concerned with the peasant question. A law of February 20, 1804, based on a project approved under pressure by the reluctant Landtag (organ of corporate self-government of the Baltic nobility) of Livonia, relieved the serfs of personal dependence on the landowner, attached them permanently to their allotments, recognized their property rights, and defined both their obligations towards the owner of the estate and the powers of the latter. By a law of August 27, 1804, this regime, somewhat modified in a way unfavorable to the peasantry, was extended to the province of Estonia, but it was not applied in the province of Courland. In spite of its seemingly enlightened character the reform, by "freezing7' the existing land' relationships and by making difficult the introduction of more progressive methods of cultivation, provoked touch 'hostility'-both iamtmg the noble landowners arid among the peasants, led to new peasant uprisings, and contributed to the